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COLONIAL FURNITURE. 



Br James Carruthers. 




HE Colonial period will always be me- 
morable for the introduction of a 
unique style of furniture that has 
never ceased to be admired, having 
that about it -which appeals to the 
most refined feelings of domesticity. 
The style possesses elements of vitality 
that secure it a constant influence in 
guiding the efforts of furniture and 
cabinet-makers who aim at the acme 
of excellence. It reflected a sense of simplicity and dignity as 
features of design ; its graceful and ornate forms have the charm 
of indicating a reticence of artistic power with well-defined aim 
successfully carried out in producing specific impressions. Free 
from entravagance and extreme conceits, it embodied character- 
istics of classic design without the rigidity of classic types, so 
modernizing, subordinating and blending byegone conceptions in 
an artistic whole as amounted to a new creation, affording but 
slight indications of their source. 

From any point of view, the Colonial style is decidedly free 
from old-fashioned ideas, whilst it is distinguished not only for 
elegance but comfort and convenience, thus being well adapted 
to modern adoption. The formative influences that led up to 
this remarkable development of artistic power date from the 
Italian Renaissance, illustrating how subtle germs of thought, 
fed from various sources, and fructifying from generation to 
generation, are presently developed under favoring circumstances 
in original and attractive forms. The Colonial style was not an 
eclectic, it was a positive creation, characterized by a charming 
individuality. 

Colonial mantels, as constructive features of apartments, claim 
our first notice. They were usually of wood. If of hardwood, 
the ornaments were turned or carved; if of plain wood, they 
were coated with a plastic composition, tcned to a yellow color, 
that presently assumed an adamantine hardness, and on which 
were formed in relief figure groups, and floral garlands, and 
pendants, similar designs being carried out on the jambs and 



lintels of hardwood mantels. Pillars supporting the shelves 
would at times be mounted by brass capitals ; but many of the 
pillared supports are fine examples of turnery, which was also 
applied to geometric ornaments on lintels. Aluch of the pleasing 
effect of the mantels is due to the fine proportions maintained, 
and the delicacy of relief work in carvings and mouldings, made 
the more effective by ample and well-considered spacing. The 
mantel would be surmounted by a moderately high oblong mir- 
ror, metal lined, and running its whole length, and this topped 
by shelves resting on brackets, often adorned with mosques. 

The Colonial hanging cupboards constituted with their small 
leaded panes a decidedly picturesque feature of interiors. Often 
they were shaped so as to fit the corners of a room, and so 
break the angles. These had often drawers beneath. The archi- 
trave was invariably simple and appropriate. The mahogany, 
oak, rosewood, or walnut of which these hanging cupboards 
were composed, like all other articles of hardwood furniture, 
reached a mirror-like finish. 

The symmetry that characterizes Colonial cabinets was not 
such as arises out of balanced irregularities. They were stately 
without being pretentious, with judicious and sightly divisions, 
some departments glazed and others open. The turned pillars in 
front of open recesses are an unfailing feature. The carved 
architrave was usually of scroll forms supporting some central 
figure. Arcades below and above would occasionally be adorned 
with fine marquetry work on the spandrels of the arches. 

In the present day carved pedestals are a comparative rarity, 
but constituted in Colonial times quite a feature in room furnish- 
ing. Their ebonized surfaces were enriched with brasswork, in 
relief, of heads of animals, satyrs, fauns and masques, also 
wreaths of flowers. 

Escritoires are among the best preserved specimens of the 
furniture of the period. The favorite material was rosewood, 
and they stood alone in their compactness, free from surmounting 
cabinets. The hinged covers to desks rested at an angle, the 
surface having floral and figured inlays, in choice colored woods, 
bordered by single or double lines of brass. The key-plates of 
brass were plain, of neat contours, whilst the handles were 
highly artistic. Altogether these escritoires were fine specimens 
of structural joinery. 

The most elaborate carving appears to have been reserved 
for the round central tables of drawing-rooms and parlors Q^ 
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the freize beneath the top, which was supported by a bulbous 
central shaft, or near the circumference by elegant grooved pil- 
lars, with brass bases and capitals, or, in their place, real or 
mythical animal figures in the rounds. The carvings beneath 
the top would frequently display figures in processional form. 
A variety of small tables are noticeable for extreme refinement 
of line. The oval table, with central hinged flap, to be lowered 
when set against the wall, to economize space, was to be seen 
in almost every dwelling. Consoles, worked out in exquisite taste, 
lightsome and often decorated with inlays in colored woods, were 
the accompaniments of a set. 

Colonial chairs are invariably to be admired, combining, as 
they do, artistic beauty with strength. The backs showed gen- 
erally open work, as in rails, wavy, half-rounded comma-like 
forms, radiating from a circular stem below, central panels more 
or less richly carved, and sometimes assuming the form of a 
cross ; in others, the woodwork was shaped in the form of flow- 
ing ribbons, with central ornament. Central panels would pre- 
sent a slightly concave surface. The top of back had a flowing 
outline, with carved fanciful enrichments. The legs, if round, 
were mostly grooved ; unlike those of the Louis Quinze period, 
they did not slide down into nothingness. 

Sofas had a solid front beneath the seat, often with carved 
panels ; the back, whether upholstered with textiles, or otherwise 
displayed open work, and were commonly rounded as they ap- 
proached the sides. Carved scroll forms, with ornate center, 
made the usual top finish. The textiles used in upholstering 
were unfigured, and loose cushions were freely adopted. 

Buffets, or sideboards, with unfailing cellarette in center, 
and cupboards to right and left, were stately in appearance 
without being oppressively massive. Carving was mainly ap- 
plied to the back in radiating curves, with a figure at apex. 
Good proportions and high finish of surface, with metallic brass 
mountings imparted to these sideboards an imposing ap- 
pearance. 

Fine metal- work in wrought iron and brass was the pride of 
the Colonial period. It was sparingly and tastefully used on 
articles of furniture, as caps and bases for pillars, in plaques 
and medallions, bearing figures remarkable for originality and 
beauty. Metals, too, found a place in the mounting of caskets ; 
in hinges and flanges for doors and cupboards ; in metallic al- 
cove lamps of chaste design, and in grilles displaying exquisite 
interlacings. 

The prevalent colors for indoor decoration, for hangings of 
all descriptions, were orange, pale pink, a purplish red, warm 
drabs, blue and ivory white. Wall-paper was sparingly used, 
and walls, so far as they were not wainscoted, were finished in 
oil, invariably displaying delicate tones of color. 

Deeply recessed windows were favorite architectural features, 
glazed with small panes, and with sections opening separately. 
The configurations admitted of interlaced curves, and assured a 
picturesque effect. The recesses were usually bordered with 
seats, having panels carved in bold relief in front. Curtains, 
tastefully arranged, were suspended from brass rods. 

Bedsteads had none of the massiveness pertaining to the 
Elizabethian period ; the canopies, fiat or dome- shaped, and 
flounced or fringed, were supported by projecting arms of brass 
scroll work. 

A Colonial apartment fully furnished impresses one with its 
lightsome and yet substantial character, the freedom of treat- 
ment with due regard to symmetry, a pleasing variety with 
purity in the designs at once refined and stylish. The Colonial 
style is certainly not now wanting in appreciation from our 
cabinet and furniture makers, who find in it the means of secur- 
ing grace conjoined to simplicity — simplicity, as distinguished 
from over elaboration, having always been a quality of the best 
decorative art. 
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PICTURES AND THEIR FRAMES. 



By Carrie May Ashton". 




HOOSE without pictures is truly a dreary 
and desolate place, although it may be 
furnished elegantly. Next to books come 
pictures as educators. Not all of us can 
afford expensive etchings, paintings or other 
rare and beautiful pictures, but in our day 
and age there is no excuse for bare walls. 
On the other hand we need not fill up the 
bare spaces with cheap, highly-colored 
chromos, or family portraits. Copies of the great masters' works 
are to be had for a trifling sum. Many of our best magazines 
have an engraving, photograph or flower piece, for a front page 
each month. These can be saved, and if mounted on heavy 
paper or cardboard, can be either framed or arranged in a port- 
folio. Many little gems of art are found in the catalogues of 
the various engraving firms, which, when mounted, are very 
handsome. 

It is best to use common wheat flower paste for mounting. 
Many of the portfolios mentioned above are made of water-color 
paper with a little sketch done in water-colors and an appropri- 
ate quotation in gilt letters on the cover. 

Narrow ribbon or a silken cord is run through the back and 
tied in loops and ends. Some of the daintiest souvenirs and 
ornaments for the mantel or library table are made in this way, 
and cost but a trifling sum. 

Next come the frames for pictures, which in many homes, 
means a large outlay in dollars and cents. 

Where one is ingenious and at all original, quaint and very 
picturesque frames can be made at home that will answer all 
purposes and be greatly admired. 

A frame that has been envied by many artists, was made of 
six inch planks from an old board fence that stood in the wind 
and rain for a quarter of a century. In color it is a silver 
gray and covered with the softest and most tender lichens that 
were ever seen. One lady, who greatly admired it, was heard to 
remark: "The man who can get me a picture frame like that 
may take a blank check and fill it out to suit himself." 

Like the cover of a book or a woman's dress, the frame of a 
picture should be quite in tone and in perfect harmony with 
the picture, bringing out the best points of it. One writer says : 
"In selecting frames the kind of picture should be taken into 
consideration as much as one's complexion in chosing a gown." 

A young artist whose frames display much originality cannot 
afford expensive frames for all her work, so she makes them 
herself and has the satisfaction of knowing there are none like 
hers in the whole city. Some of them are made of plain pine 
and painted with enamel paint a solid color. Many of the most 
dainty ones are of white with a narrow gold or silver beading 
around the edge. 

Others are given two coats of liquid gold or bronze paint, 
and have a narrow border of plush just inside. 

Fiat pine frames can be ornamented in a variety of ways. 
Lichens and mosses securely fastened on, will add much to the 
quaintness of a picture frame. Sometimes bunches or berries, 
cones or burs are glued on at irregular intervals, and then the 
frame is painted with two coats of enamel paint a dark brown. 
Here and there it is touched up with gold. 

Some frames are made of heavy manilla rope, which is 
shellaced until it becomes firm. 

Old frames can be sand-papered until smooth and either 
painted a solid color or given a coat of gold or silver paint 
that they are much improved and hardly recognizable. 

Oil paintings should be framed in gilt, while winter scenes 
or marine views look much better in silver frames. Spring scenes 
are lovely in gold and white frames. 

A handsome water-color piece of red and white clovers, that 
hangs over a mantel, has an exquisite frame of silver and white. 

A beautiful etching, "The End of Day," has a frame of 
natural wood in curly maple which brings out all the beauty of 
the picture. A large photograph of several distinguished women 
has a flat frame of oak. 

A little moonlight scene has a frame of red plush with a 
narrow beading around the edge of gilt. The frame for a ham- 
mered brass placque is covered with a dull shade of blue plush. 
A charcoal sketch is framed in oak. 

The influence of pictures in a home is incalcuable. 
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